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EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION By 


AND RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT 


DvrinG the recent state legislative session, Governor 
Lee of Utah labelled education lobbyists as “the most 
evil foree on Capitol Hill whose acts are inconsistent 
with democracy.”! This is a strong condemnation of 
a profession that is committed to developing a system 
of education which fosters governmental responsibility 
and the democratic process. Though Governor Lee’s 
statement may have been unduly harsh because it was 
made in the heat of legislative battle, it is nevertheless 
true that today pursuing 
policies 
government and the publie welfare. 

From the standpoint of responsible government 
three major charges ean be levelled at educational 
associations and their proposals for reform. First, 
through constitutional amendments and statutes they 


educational groups are 


which are inimical to the interests of good 


are endeavoring to achieve complete autonomy for the 
1 The New York Times, March 2, 1951, p. 27 
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educational system. This would broaden the gulf that 
now exists between education and other administrative 
functions and would weaken further the structure of 
state and local government. Second, they 
ing reorganizations of the educational system which 
violate the principles of good administration and 
which make it increasingly difficult for the public to 
hold their officials fully accountable. And, finally, 
professional educators are trying to consolidate a 
system of elective offices and procedures around the 


are sponsor- 


function of education so that it will be effectively in- 
sulated from the general political process. 

It is true that education has usually had a separate 
and unique status in our framework of government. 
This has been reflected in the creation of independent 
school districts, separately elected educational boards, 
and the assignment of special tax and financial powers 


to the school system. While there are many reasons 
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historically for this development, today the chief 
justification for this autonomy goes under the guise 
of keeping politics out of education. This was well 
brought out in the hue and ery that arose across the 
nation from professional educators when it was re- 
ported that the Mayor of New York City had at- 
tempted to influence the Board of Higher Education 
in its choice of a college president. On that occasion, 
Willard EK. Goslin, then president of the American 
Association of School Administrators, warned against 
interference by politicians in school and college affairs 
and stated: “The American people and their repre- 
sentatives must never forget that an independent school 
is essential in a democracy.’”? 

Justification for an independent school system, on 
the basis of freedom from politics is indeed a myth, 
however, as anyone knows who has ever served on a 
local school board or watched the educational lobbyists 
at work in legislative halls. Nor do separately elected 
school boards provide any foolproof guarantee against 
charges of corruption and graft as various grand jury 
investigators of school boards throughout the nation, 
and most recently the investigation of the Los Angeles 
City School Board, have well brought out. There is, 
in fact, evidence to show that school systems which 
have been administered in conjunction with municipal 


government have not been subject to any greater 
political pressure than those which have been adminis- 


tered independently.’ 

Edueators build their ease for an independent school 
system also on the grounds that education is different 
from other governmental functions in that it deals 
largely with human beings and that, unlike the effects 
of poor roads, inadequate public structures, or exces- 
sive wild-life destruction which ean be systematically 
measured, the effects of poor education are not so 
obvious and must be specially provided for. Yet when 
one considers the importance of other services of 
government to our way of life, or the fact that the 
social-welfare programs also deal primarily with hu- 
man beings, it is difficult to buttress any special claims 
in this respect for education. 

Indeed, from the standpoint of responsible govern- 
ment, education cannot be regarded separately from 
other functions in determining what proportion of the 
tax dollar should be allocated for each public service. 
For once education, or any other function for that 
matter, is treated separately in the governmental pro- 
cess, neither the people nor their elected representa- 
tives are able to make any single effective over-all 
political judgment about all functions and their re- 

2 Tbid., February 21, 1949, p. 25. 

3N. B. Henry and J. G. Kerwin, ‘‘Schools and City 
Government’’ (Chieago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1938), p. 92. 
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lationships. This is particularly serious at the local 
level where today the great need is for functional 
integration and where the lack of unified government 
has been a major cause for state and Federal interven- 
tion and control. 

In their zeal to establish their own organizational 
empire, professional education groups are doing a 
great disservice to the cause of better government 
administration. At the national level they have been 
waging a vigorous campaign to establish an indepen- 
dent board and office of education, despite the fact 
that the Hoover Commission on Federal Government 
Reorganization recommended that the scattered educa- 
tional activities together with other welfare and social- 
security services should be consolidated into one de- 
partment with intradepartmental organization to be 
at the diseretion of the secretary.4| Commissioner Earl 
J. MeGrath has been attacked by educators for his 
recent reorganization of the Office of Education, even 
though many of the changes which he put into effect 
were proposed after an independent survey by a pri- 
vate management-consultant agency, the Publie Ad- 
ministration Service of Chicago.’ 

At the level of state government professional educa- 
tors are working toward two major objectives: (1) 
removal of the functions of education from the juris- 
diction of the governor and (2) enactment of measures 
which would guarantee financial autonomy for the 
entire state educational process. They ignore the 
warning of students of government that today the 
major needs of state administration are stronger chief 
executives and more flexible budget and financial sys- 
tems. Within the past few years educators have made 
considerable progress in achieving both of their goals. 
A recent bulletin of the Office of Education reveals 
that there is an unmistakable trend to reduce the 
governor’s supervision over education by taking away 
his powers to appoint members of the state boards 
of education and chief school officers and by his re- 
moval from membership on state education boards.® 
Eleven states took some action in this direction during 
the past decade. 

Even more alarming are the special financial pro- 
visions which now have been placed in the constitu- 
tions of over half the states on behalf of education. 
The Constitution of the State of Missouri, for ex- 
ample, provides that not “less than 25 per cent of state 
revenue exclusive of interest and sinking fund” are 
to be “applied annually to support of free public 


4 Social Security and Education, A report to the Con- 
gress by the Commission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government, March, 1949. 

5 The New York Times, March 8, 1951. 

6 W. W. Keesecker, ‘‘State Boards of Education and 
Chief State School Officers: Their Status and Legal 
Powers.’’ Office of Education, FSA, Bulletin 1950, No. 12. 
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schools.” In 1946 the Utah Constitution was amended 
to require the allocation of all income-tax revenues 
Edueation’s biggest 
victory has been in California where the Constitution 


to the public-school system. 


and statutory code now contain a series of restrictive 
financial features including the stipulations that: (1) 
the public-school system and the state university 
are to have first call on all state revenues; (2) no 
budget fixed by a school-district governing board can 
be decreased by any other governmental board within 
the county; (3) all teachers are to receive‘at least 
a minimum salary of $2,400; (4) state financial sup- 
port must be at least $120 per pupil for all pupils 
through the junior-college level; and finally, (5) the 
state must make a minimum apportionment of not 
less than $90 per pupil to all school districts now 
receiving less than $2,400. 
mittments to education in California no wonder the 
NEA Journal could register satisfaction at the most 
recent developments in that state; it expressed no con- 


With these financial com- 


cern as to what the resulting consequences would be 
for other functions of government.’ 

Pressure by educators to achieve administrative and 
financial autonomy of the education function is similar 
at the level. 
measures which would relieve local governments of 
any right to set standards of education whether they 
refer to teachers’ salaries, content of instruction, or 
physical plant. 
and Georgia, go so far as to require approval of local 
school budgets by the state boards of education. Fur- 
thermore, the NEA has made clear that it favors a 
system whereby local government authorities would 
be completely removed from any jurisdiction over 
school administrative units.® 


local Vigorous support is given to 


Some states, for example Kentucky 


Probably most dangerous of all to the democratic 
process is the desire by professional educators to 
perpetuate a separate election system for school offi- 
Approximately 85 per cent of the nation’s 
school administrative units are governed by elective 
Furthermore, 60 per cent of the elective 


cials. 


boards.’ 
boards are chosen by separate school elections. By 
maintaining a separate election system, political de- 
cisions relative to education cannot be effectively 
This was 
not too serious some decades ago when professional 


related to other major political questions, 


education groups were not so strong. Today, however, 
the National Education Association with its some 2,800 
affiliated state and local associations and an over-all 


National Education Association Journal, January, 
1947, p. 36. ; 

8 NEA. Research Bulletin, ‘‘School Finance Goals,’’ 

. XXIV, No. 3, October 1946, pp. 96-97. 

9 Ibid., ‘‘Status and Practices of Boards of Educa- 
tion,’’ Vol. XXIV, No. 2, April, 1946, p. 56. 
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membership of close to a million is one of the most 
vociferous professional organizations in the country. 
The membership is schooled in legislative tactics and 
public-relations activities..° Lay school boards and 
officials who are independently elected are frequently 
dominated by educational groups. This breeds the 
dangerous situation where the expert may control not 
only administration, but the formulation of political 
policy as well. 

Now the charges which are made here should not be 
construed as an over-all indictment of the activities 
of the professional educator. Indeed, one must have 
respect for actions which represent an honest endeavor 
to bolster a much maligned profession and to further 
the objectives of edueation. By and of themselves 
measures to elevate educational standards, to make 
teaching an attractive and sought-after career service, 
and to wipe out graft and corruption in educational 
programs are highly laudatory. However, to the ex- 
tent that these measures are designed to decentralize 
the education system, make it more autonomous, and 
obstruet the over-all political process, they must be 
viewed apprehensively. 

To be sure the professional educator is not alone 
among governmental pressure groups attempting to 
varve Out an independent status for a single function 
of government. The highway, social-security, and 
wild-life lobbyists (and the word “lobbyist” is not used 
here in sinister sense), to mention but a few, are as 
persistent and vigorous as the educational profession 
in trying to secure legislation that will assure fune- 
tional autonomy. Education, however, is the worst 
offender by virtue of the status it now occupies and 
the extreme pressures that are being brought to bear 
to make that status even more unique. 

It is not the purpose here to list in detail all of the 
constructive steps that should be taken to assure the 
proper place of the function of education in our system 
of government. Not only would our diverse state, 
rural, and urban systems make this difficult, but each 
of the proposals would have to be evaluated in light 
of local situations. However, there are certain trends 
which would be fostered if the best interests of govern- 


ment and democracy are to be served. The guideposts 


which are set forth here are particularly directed to 
state While it 
denied that the Federal Government will be increas- 


and local government. cannot be 
ingly assuming a more important role in education, 
the manner in which that is accomplished and the 
pattern which is established will be determined by the 
failure of states and local governments to move in 
corrective directions. 

10See for example the section entitled ‘‘ Developing 
a Legislative Program’’ in the National Education As- 
sociation Handbook for 1949-1950. 
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1. The function of edueation should be more closely 
integrated into the framework of general government. 
Statutory or constitutional measures which segregate 
the function of education to the extent that over-all 
political control cannot be effectively exercised at the 
state and loeal level should be opposed. School 
districts and boards should be divested of any inde- 
pendent taxing powers, and gradually, as accommo- 
dating framework is established, separate units of 
school government should be abolished. Efforts should 
be directed toward placing the function of education 
on the same basis as other governmental functions, 
from the standpoint both of administrative control 
and of financial authority. 

2. The function of education at both the state and 
local level should be organized more effectively to 
afford better administration and at the same time 
greater responsiveness to political control. The pres- 
ent system as it now exists violates many canons of 
good organization. Proposals which separate the ad- 
ministrative from the policy-making functions should 
be supported. At the local level, responsibility for 
legislative policy should be placed in the city council 
Sehool boards and 
administrative re- 


or the county or town boards. 
committees should be divested of 
sponsibilities which should be exercised by single, non- 
lay directors of education (or whatever title might be 
designated) who should be given authority commen- 
surate with their tasks of management. 

At the state level changes should take the direction 
of strengthening the state department of education 
which in some states is little more than an organiza- 
tional facade. Independent administrative and pdlicy- 
making boards which may now exist for various types 
of educational institutions should be gradually abol- 
ished and their functions consolidated under one de- 


partment whose jurisdiction should inelude all public 


The 


institutions, elementary, secondary, and college. 
department should be of major status in state admin- 
istration and should be headed by a single director 
apppointed by the governor and holding office at his 
pleasure. This would not preclude the establishment 
of a state board of education to advise the governor 
and the state director in the formulation of education 
policy. This board, however, should be appointed 
by the governor and have no administrative responsi- 
bilities. 

3. Measures should be supported which would make 
the state and local educational system a thoroughgoing 
merit system but with safeguards to insure that “the 
experts will be on tap and not on top.” The state de- 
partment of education should formulate standards un- 
der which directors of education and teachers should 


qualify. To assure political responsibility directors 
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of education should be appointed by the mayor, man- 
ager, or the governing board of the local unit of gov- 
ernment and should hold office at the pleasure of the 
appointing authority. This will afford the local com- 
munity voice in the operation of their schools. To 
foster the merit system, directors of edueation should 
be given authority to appoint and remove teachers in 
the school system, subject to teacher rights of appeal 
to the state department of education. 

4. New political and administrative arrangements 
should be devised to keep the function of education 


of the 


present system even though the institutional structure 


close to the people and retain the values 
may be changed. These arrangements may be achieved 
through both formal and informal methods. Even 
though local school districts may, for administrative 
purposes, be abolished, schools or districts could still 
continue to be served by lay advisory boards. <A 
pattern of lay advisory boards extending upward 
through the educational structure would be a useful 
sounding board for the school administrator and re- 
assuring to the Parent-teacher 
associations, mothers’ clubs, and similar organizations 


local community. 


should be promoted to fulfill an even greater role 
in relating the school to the community life. At the 
same time the schools must make greater efforts in 
projecting themselves and their services into the com- 
munity. They should be imbued with greater obliga- 
tions for adult education and should endeavor to offer 
services that will meet occupational and cultural needs 
of the community. Strong reciprocal relationships 
between school and community will go far toward 
fostering meaningful local values and guaranteeing 
a strong foundation for democratic institutions. 

In conclusion, it should be made clear that what 
happens to education is not the exclusive concern of 
educators or parents; it is a governmental function 
which is the concern of ali citizens. Yet no major 
function of government has operated with such in- 
dependent political jurisdiction. Today in the shadow 
of inereasing Federal control, of ever-pervading pro- 
fessional discipline and bureaucracy, this is of major 
consequence. State and local governments cannot be 
institutions of divided powers and funetions if they 
are to fulfill adequately their responsibilities. They 
must be governments in which the people eam effec- 
tively register political decisions and hold public ser- 
vants accountable, otherwise they will not survive. 
Therefore, in supporting educational reforms, it is the 
obligation of every citizen to see not only that our 
educational pattern is improved and strengthened, but 
our democratic institutions are 


that in so doing 


strengthened as well. 
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WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN THE 
COMMUNIST WORLD 


ELISABETH BARKER 
Former Correspondent for Reuters 
in the Balkan Countries 


In many countries today, small groups of women 
Communists are making preparations for a conference 
of the “Women’s International Democratie Federation” 
(WIDF) which, after some delay, is to be held 
in Vienna at the beginning of 1952. 

These preparations might well be long and thorough, 
if the real purpose of the conference were, in fact, 
its advertised aim: “To diseuss what ean be done to 
improve the lives and education of children under 
conditions of the maintenance of peace.” This adver- 
tised objective conjures up a picture of devoted and 
expert women, drawing up reports on latest methods 
of prenatal and postnatal care of children’s health, on 
the most recent experiments in the running of day 
nurseries and nursery schools, on the newest develop- 
ments in education, on child psychology and health 


services. 
Such are, in reality, the subjects which are discussed 


at conferences on child welfare in Britain or the other 
Western democracies, where genuine and rapid prog- 
ress is being made in the care of children. 

In the case of the WIDF, however, a picture 
of this kind would be quite false. These will not be 
the subjects of discussion. The true purpose of the 
WIDF conference 
Communist indiscretion, at a recent meeting of the 
federation’s executive committee by its secretary, 
She said that this purpose would be 


was disclosed, with customary 


Carmen Santi. 
achieved “only if the conference results in an extension 
of the movement for peace and in defense of children, 
if we are able to draw into the ranks of the fighters 
for peace new sections of the people who have so far 
stood aside from this movement.” In other words, the 
conference is intended to promote the interests of 
Soviet foreign policy, which at the present time is 
using the so-called “peace campaign” as its chief 
propaganda weapon against the West. 

This is, of course, far from surprising when the 
real character of the WIDF is taken into account. 
It is one ef the various international “front organiza- 
tions” which, under Moscow’s directions, have been 
started up or captaured by the Communists since the 
war. Others of the same type are the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, the World Federation of Demo- 
cratic Youth, and International Union of Students. 
At present all the various “front organizations” have 


set, as their main task, the extension of the so-called 
peace campaign. 

It is, therefore, clear enough what sort of confer- 
ence the WIDF will hold. It will not be concerned 
with international planning for practical aid to chil- 
dren. (It is, in fact, significant that Russia has re- 
fused to contribute to the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergeney Fund, which saved the health, 
even the lives, of many thousands of mothers and 
children in Palestine, Greece, Yugoslavia, and else- 
where and has even sent aid to the Soviet satellite, 
Czechoslovakia.) 

At the WIDF there will be bitter 
and violent attacks on the supposed “warmongering” 
of the United States and Britain, impassioned appeals 
to all to rally round the Soviet Union—all in the 
3ehind the scenes, 


conference 


name of the protection of children. 
instructions will be given to the most trustworthy 
delegates on the most efficient means of mobilizing 
children for the purposes of the “peace campaign” 
and on the exploitation of children for the spreading 
of Communist propaganda. 

To Western minds there is something essentially 
repulsive in such a misuse of children for ulterior 
political ends. Yet in Russia the political indoctrina- 
tion of the child for Party purposes has long been 
regarded as one of the chief aims of education, and 
in the satellite countries of Eastern Europe a large 
portrait of Stalin is now regarded as the chief item 
The Moscow 
Literary Gazette wrote two years ago: “It is in the 
school, at the desk, in the first class, that the founda- 
tion for a Communist outlook is laid in future Soviet 


of school equipment in every classroom. 


citizens... .” 


In the Soviet Union and in the East European 
satellites, children are examined, not for their general 
intelligence or knowledge so much as for their political 
reliability from the point of view of the Communist 
arty. Children who fail in this test may be “directed” 
to various forms of forced labor: in the Soviet Zone 
of Germany, for instance, to the uranium mines, or, 
in Czechoslovakia, to the coal mines. 

By the time a child leaves school, he must therefore 
have imbibed a thorough Communist indoctrination; 
a boy must also have undergone premilitary or para- 
military training; he must, finally have been taught 
to loathe any supposed enemies of the Soviet Govern- 
A textbook on pedagogy, published in Moseow 
in 1946, said: 


ment. 


In all educational work devoted to the preparation of 
future citizens to defend the Fatherland, it is necessary 
to remember that to vanquish the enemy is impossible 


without the most burning hatred of him. Passionate 
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love of the Fatherland breeds inevitably strong hatred 
of the enemy. 


It is children brought up in this spirit who are now 
being recruited as “fighters for peace”; and it is 
certain that the children of non-Communist countries 
whom the WIDF tries to exploit will be taught this 
same “burning hatred” of the supposed enemies of 
the Soviet Fatherland. It is hard to believe that 
such indoctrination can serve the true cause of peace 
or do anything but harm to the child. 


FABLES FOR TEACHERS: VIII 


Paut F. 
Forest Hills (N. Y.) High School and Teachers 
College, Columbia University 


3RANDWEIN 


Nor so long ago, a teacher heard a distinguished 
educator remark that advances in knowledge went 
along the evolutionary road of superstition, specula- 


Reports. 


tion, and scientific investigation. 
man’s aspirations in broad strokes. 

He painted progress in education in broad strokes 
as well. It was clear to him that education was pro- 
gressing along the path of scientific investigation. 
Superstition, half-truth, and the slogan were on their 
way out, his audience was assured. 

His speech was also replete with statements such 
as these: 


Thus he painted 


As we all know, we learn only by doing. 

It is generally accepted that a teacher will teach as he 
is taught. 

Good teaching is, after all, only good motivation. 

When the teacher teaches less, the learner learns more. 


However, in all fairness, it must be reported that 
his statements did not include the following: 


Preparation for college is good preparation for life. 
Studying Latin disciplines the mind. 
A rabbit’s foot in hand, luck on demand. 


Moral: The road to progress is paved with slogans. 





THE STATE OF THE THEATRE: GEMS, 
GENUINE AND PASTE 


Wittiam H. Beyer 


New York 27 


Tue banners of dance theatre in top flight are still 
being hoisted at New York City’s community theatre, 


the City Center, by George Balanchine, the company’s 


artistic director, and the flags are flying high on the 
winds of audience acclaim for the new choreographic 
marvéls of Balanchine, Anthony Tudor, and Jerome 
Robbins. Balanchine runs the gamut of modern bal- 
let in his arrestingly contrasted “Tyl Ulenspiegel” 
(Richard Strauss) and Tehaikovsky’s “Swan Lake,” 
as the latter, which is in the purest classical ballet 
tradition, is contrasted with “Tyl” which is genuinely 
modern dance theatre in its approach to a legendary 
theme containing social eonflict in which he stresses 
pantomime and acrobatic danee. In each ballet the 
dance technique is the tool of mood, and in eapturing 
the es 


reveals himself as a genuine poet of dance for he 


ence of both style and content Balanchine again 


projects visual images which eatch emotions and ideas 
in the wink of an eye with aesthetie perfection and 
poetic illumination. 

Caleulating showman as well as poet, Balanchine 
knows that the first law in successful farce is the eom- 
plete validity and credibility of the basie situation 
from which the frolie arises, and so he gives Tyl’s 
satirical shenanigans a solid foundation by using the 


story of a real Tyl who led a peasant uprising against 


the Spanish tyranny of the Duke of Alba in the 14th 
century. An impressive, portentous prologue to the 
Strauss tone-poem sets the mood. Musically there is 
only the ominous roll of thunder; scenically there is 
a striking giant chess board at which the boys, Tyl 
and Philip of Spain, play—a loaf of bread against 
a Spanish armada-—which ends in a fist fight; a thun- 
derbolt, and the boys disappear, and, to Strauss’s 
captivating “Tyl” theme, the man of Tyl appears. 
The scene magically changes to an eerily fanciful 
Flemish town square in the Hieronymus Bosch style, 
brilliantly conceived and executed, as are the extrava- 
Here 


the arrogant and elegant black-costumed aristocrats 


gant costumes and masks, by Esteban Frances. 


and the grotesque downtrodden peasantry mingle, Tyl 
being the lightning-bolt that blazes, strikes, and de- 
stroys through poignant relevancies, clownish explo- 
sions, and farcical improvisations, often broadly in- 
decorus. It is the improvisational quality of the bal- 
let that 


vives a fascinating performance. 


is most striking. Jerome Robbins, as Tyl, 
He ferrets like a 
fieldmouse, flashes rapier bright, and, like a juicy 
grapefruit, spurts smack in the eyes of his aristo- 
eratic provocateurs with the ingratiating agility of a 
yearling. His eyes are never still and are magnificent 
in sympathy, fiery with challenge, and dance a dervish 
of delight. 
lunges into iraseible buffoonery and adroit malevolent 


He moves with tenderness, shyly, then 


burlesque with all the wry cunning of the peasant, 
invariably comie in detail but ghoulishly ominous in 


intent and accomplishment, complete master of the 
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surprise attack. The effect is breath-taking, and the 
audience enthusiasm is a match for Balanchine’s ac- 
complishment, a triumph of the legendary fraught 
with universai implications. 

“Swan Lake” is probably the most exquisite of 
classical ballets at the City Center as conceived by 
Balanchine since he has both the grace and artistry 
to restage the famous ballet in the style of the origi- 
nal 19th-century Petipa-Ivanov original. It is good 
to see the entire second act after the bits and pieces, 
themselves a treat, regularly presented in isolated 
pas-de-deux and pas-de-quatres. Balanchine’s specific 
contribution is a shift in emphasis from featuring 
star soloists to engaging the whole company. Here 
they are as important as the premiere dancers, quite 
in the modern ballet vein, so that the adorable swans 
and little swans come into their petite majesty and 
challenge the grandeur of the soloists. The brilliance 
of Maria Tallchief and André Eglevsky as stars is 
maintained. The cool detachment of the Swan role 
is a quality which suits Tallchief well, and for regal 
beauty, delicacy, and brilliance of technique she is 
matchless. Eglevsky dances as though inspired, and, 
as the company outdoes itself artistically, the achieve- 
ment brings one to marvel. Wisely, Balanchine does 
not try to humanize the silly tale but uses it, as it 
should be today, as a device which enables him to 
achieve through ballet a balance of bravura and deli- 
cacy, gaiety, elegance, and pensive charm, which ecre- 
ates a wonderful glow of its own. Cecil Beaton’s 
black and white settings in the style of Diirer and 
the fetching swan costumes, as well as the red of the 
hunters, make for a colorful scene quite completing 
the airy elegance of the ballet. 

Tudor’s restaging of “Jardin aux Lilas” (Chausson) 
is a typical combination of traditional ballet style 
adapted to a tale told in modern terms of dance and 
kineties in which tradition is bent to conform to the 
mode, mood, and heart of our times. His attainment 
is inevitably one of great visual beauty and poig- 
nance especially when, as here, he is concerned with 
the eternal triangle, a favorite theme of Tudor’s. 
Horace Armistead’s new setting, a heavily wooded 
park rather than the essential lilac garden, stymies 
the mood, however, as it is ominous and somber rather 
than serenely nostalgie in feeling, though Karinska’s 
elegant and arrestingly colorful formal gowns and 
men’s costumes are exciting—that is, with the excep- 
tion of the awkward white gown for Nora Kaye, which 
shows her at a considerable disadvantage. Kaye is 
too great an artist, however, to be handicapped by an 
ugly dress, and her performance of the bride is mov- 
ing and impassioned, while Hugh Laing, as the lover, 
she must 


is dynamic; Tudor, himself. as the man 


marry, is elegantly Proustian, suggesting as he does 
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macabre sentience and adumbrated sentiment. As the 
other woman, Tanaquil LeClereq, is superb; she is 
enticingly alluring and beguilingly feline, formally 
detached, yet wittily conceived, and her dancing 1s 
superior. LeClereq is a young dancer whose speedy 
development as an artist, one with sound technique 
and individual style as well as personality, is provoca- 


tive indeed. Altogether, the arresting performances 


, 


assure “Jardin aux Lilas” a prominent place in the 
company’s repertoire. 

The humor and poignance Jerome Robbins brings to 
his dancing in “Tyl” is expressed in fresh choreo- 
graphic terms in his new ballet, “The Pied Piper,” to 
a concerto for clarinet by Aaron Copland, plus the 
most arrestingly modern of dance-theatre ideas. Any- 
one who has ever had any association with the stage 
and has experienced its lure as a world apart that is 
bigger than one’s own world—the stage as life, for it 
takes one through time, space, hearts, and souls going 
back not only to the beginning of the theatre but to 
Eden—such a one who has been privileged to be alone 
in the auditorium or on the stage for that matter, 
when the place is quite deserted and the only light, 
the single stage worklight, will appreciate the pro- 
vocative “Pied Piper.” He is not only the stage, but 
all the world that was the Bard’s stage with all its 
mastery, unpredictable relations of spirit and flesh, 
its love, rashness, humor, and zaniness. Just because 
he is a ballet choreographer presenting dancers Rob- 
bins has not bogged down in a Degas cliché setting. 
Robbins is a modern—one feels an affinity to Picasso, 
for one. There is only the bare stage, steeped in 
shadows as the Piper strolls on playing his clarinet, 
ambles about, finds his stand, and sits down, at which 
point the orchestra is introduced, and the first pair 
of dancers, who enter through the great door upstage 
which seems to open on a vast world of certain distrae- 
tions, of prepared futility, are presented. A man and 
a girl wander in, beguiled with awe, timorous, drawn 
to each other, yet propelled to express the mystery 
engulfing them, which they do in a pas de deux of 
tenuous gentleness, humility, and the awe possessing 
Inevitably, 


in this seemingly remote isolation, anything can hap- 


lovers first touched by the great mystery. 


pen. It all depends on the moods, desires, and aims 
of those this 
Couples, trios, groups, all in the simple work clothes 


who wander into maze of dreams. 
of dancers, enter and, with the impetuous moods pro- 
vided by the varying thematic developments of the 
clarinet and orchestra, we are beguiled, bemused, and 
permitted to enjoy the spontaneous high jinks the 
spirit indulges in when we are “possessed” and not 
The ballet is both touch- 


ing and hilarious, exciting, yet contemplative, as is 


victims of artificial spirits. 


consistent with the flashing spontaneity of its style. 
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The snatches of solo work given to the principals— 
it is largely a group dance—are doubly arresting since 
they are as fleeting as a bird’s flight imaged in a pool. 
As the lighting changes most subtly—scenic effective- 
ness is entirely a matter of Jean Rosenthal’s insinu- 
ating conspiracy with lights in the dance—mood after 
mood is captured, projected, when—Whsst !—new en- 
chantment leaps, rolls, prances, or Charlestons—yes, 
“The Pied Piper,” 


moods, rhythms and tensions of our times kaleide- 


Charlestons !—up. by capturing 
seopically, is more than an experience in ballet see 
ing. Robbins formalizes informality and stylizes the 
improvisational mood, a choreographic feature of his 
style. mood and is a 


little 


knowing, and completely sophisticated. 


It is primarily a experience 


masterpiece, unpretentious, but salubriously 
And danced? 
The company literally “goes to town,” since they are 
called upon for everything from the exquisite adagio 
Adams Nicholas Magallanes, to the 


performed by Janet Reed and Todd Bolen- 


of Diana and 
varieties 
der, Tanaquil LeClereq and Jerome Robbins, and 
practically everybody else in the company whose per- 
formances were deserving of the cheers and bravos 
they evoked. 

The current theatre season, in which the only native 


bal- 
City Center, bursts into high- 


Here life is art in the living. 
accomplishments so far have been the masterly 
lets at New York’s 

noon splendor with the Indian dancers’ performances 
headed by 


Shankar, generally conceded to be the 


beautiful 


Since Uday Shankar first en- 


daneer today, and his and 


Amala. 


Western audiences on his initial appearance 


greatest male 
gifted 


tranced 


wife, 


o ago, and again two seasons 
growing awareness of Western psy 
in this, his 
noticeable em- 
k origin and of 
though the 


weight of the dance program is still on the classical 


both of art and audiences, and 
third tour of the country, there is a 
impler danees of 


colloquial 


phasi on the 

onal narration in terms, 
legends which are steeped in Indian religion and phi- 
losophy. F ense of the timelessness of the East 


prevails in ar’s staging inasmuch as the quin 


vena 
Shanl 
tette of native musicians have the traditional place 
upstave where they are arranged before the cyelorama, 
so that the men, simply costumed, together with their 
array of exotieally formed and decorated instruments, 

tage 
remotely mystical and spiritual and tanta- 
itself into the 


who interpret it eloquently in the formalized 


serve as a etting throughout. In this manner, 
the musie 
lizingly sensuous, seems to insinuate 
dancer 
lancuage. 


gesture with its infinitely varied religious 


eannotations as well as char 
the dan- 


of dazzling brilliance intricately de 


and hody movements, 


acteristic stylized pantomithe. Throughout, 


cers’ costumes are 
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signed, colored, and fitted and resplendently Oriental, 
so that the women are at all times fully adorned, from 
ravishing headdresses or scarves, luxuriously embla- 
zoned bodices, and tantalizing skirts, long, swirling, 
and of graceful fullness, to the tinkling anklets, all 
of which enhance the sensuousness of figures and the 
Whether the 
Shankar has created is classical, colloquial, or of folk 


voluptuousness of the dances. dance 
origin, it is formalized so that there is unity of style 
throughout. One gains a rare sense of tranquility 
and of spiritual repose from the program, be the 


dance tragic or comie for—as is inevitable with style 


in art, which is’ achieved from approximating uni- 


versal essences—the very form of the dance takes on 
stature and a compelling quality, which has, of itself, 
infinite allurement. It is the allure in the dancing of 
Shankar and his brilliant company of musicians and 
dancers that is probably their most unique quality. 
one which is always within the highest artistie con- 
fines, so that we have opulence, elegance, and a sense 
of mythological grandeur which never descends to 
the vulgarity of glamor or shoddy titilating of the 


nerves. In fact, nerves is 


3 


to be-aware of; 


one thing Indians do not 
seem they are too completely and 
conclusively,xthe embodiment of the senses and the 
spirit, as well as blessed followers of the mind’s eye; 
in a word, dompletely Oriental. The philosophy im- 
plied gives them complete detachment and perspec- 
tive; they are geniuses at making play in their dances 
and so seemingly everything is permeated with hu- 
into fantastic 


mor, which expands spontaneously 


comedy and touches poignance. The poignance is 
most notable in Shankar’s new dance on Buddha, “The 
Great Renunciation,” in which, with eloquence befit- 


ting the sacred theme, he mimes, gestures, and dances 
the inner turmoil of the great Prince Siddhartha, who 
renounced his fabulous earthly life for that of a 
Here, Shankar 


enificent beyond words, being emotionally elo- 


spiritual leader of suffering mankind. 


quent and artistically unmatched. 


Another new danee in the elassical manner is 
‘amila Arjun” which recounts the battle for domi- 
mythieal tribe of 
and the Pandavas, male warriors bent on con- 

Sinee the their 


wctiveness and feminine wiles, the voluptuous bat- 


nation between a Amazonian war 


riors 
women’s main weapons are 
scenes are inflammatory, to put it mildly, and the 
denonement both exotie and quixotie to Western eyes. 
mythieal 
treated in “Tilottama,” a celestial nymph danced by 
while Rag 


t} 


Other danee themes are enchantingly 


van and Sankaran are the war 


ers whose jealousy the nymph leads to 
“VYandava Nrittva,” in which Shankar 


danees Indra, Kartikeya, and Siva brilliantly. 


ide; and 


New 
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folk and colloquial dances, both entrancing and thor- 
oughly beguiling, are “Darpan,” a dance of youthful 
enticement, with Shankar; “Manipuri,” described as 
the Lasya type of the Manipuri school of dancing, 
by Annam, Yogam, Sreelekha, and Bokul—four girls 
who bedevil with their beguilements—and “Nirikshan,” 
The 


programs thus have a great variety, each dance offer- 


in which Amala “flatters a passing stranger.” 


ing its own special accomplishments and delectabilities 
which contribute to the 
Make no mistake, yor 


excitement of the whole. 
will be enraptured by Shankar, 
Amala, and their captivating company, if there is the 
stuff of dreams to a light fantastie at your command. 

Looking at the offerings of our established theatre 
of drama after the brilliant and challenging inven- 
tiveness of the dance theatre, we are brought up with 
a start, for we seem to be turning the clock of culture 
backward. Such important and familiar playwrights 
for three decades as Elmer Rice and Maxwell Ander- 
son managed to stage croppers in “Grand Tour” and 
“Barefoot in Athens,” which closed before one could 
say Pulitzer Prize. Only their contemporary, John 
van Druten, survived the preholiday doldrums with 
his new play, “I Am a Camera,” an adaptation of 
Christopher Isherwood’s “The Berlin Story,’ which 
centers on Isherwood in Berlin in 1930. 

In the stories, with which we are unfamiliar, Isher- 
wood apparently assumed the metamorphosis for lit- 
erary ends, but as van Druten employs this device as 
a playwright he does not go on from there and fulfill 
The result is that 
the play is casual, two-dimensional, and dispassionate, 
kodak 


acquaintance who snapped them twenty years 


his obligations as the cameraman. 


resembling the snaps shown one by a new 
ago. 
Largely this is because the narrative, such as it is, 
concerns itself with Isherwood’s Platonic involvement 
with an admittedly naive prostitute, a Britisher like 
a part-time entertainer of 


As the result 


she hecomes pree- 


t 
abortion, abetted by Isherwood and 


himself, footloose abroad, 
no talents or pretentions toward talent. 
of an affair with her accompanist 
nant and has an 
their landlady, whose friendly concern remains un- 
abated to the end when the girl hikes off to the 
Riviera. Also involved are an ingratiatingly a 


rrres- 
sive who takes on both the man 


them 


American of wealth 
the girl as 


. } 
ingenunouslyv; 


and bamboozling dis- 


companior 


a wealthy Jewish girl, Isherwood’s Eng- 


lish pupil; 


and a despairing, unemployed wolf who 


formally courts the girl, is rejected as he is not a 


Jew, and as the result of a Nazi street brawl involving 


confesses his Jewish birthright and wins the 


her, 
heiress. 
obviously 


The principals involved are 


superficial, 


but were they imaginatively approached, freshly de- 


veloped, and made interesting, they might be of con 
Instead of 


cern to us and their involvements moving. 
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As it stands, 
’ as the 


this their anties evolve in a vaccuum. 
the amoral tart is no more than a “bird brain,’ 
man calls her, a category into which he himself falls. 
Consequently being the leading characters, they are 
too limited in scope and dimension to bear the brunt 
The injection of the 


persecuted Jews and their imbroglio is contrived and 


of the play’s main narrative. 
| M M a “ty 

irrelevant and so is tasteless, as is the girl’s abortion, 
What is needed 
This hu- 


manizing characterization and dramatie function Mr. 


which is treated in a comedy manner. 


here is the cameraman behind the eamera. 


van Druten denies the leading character, reducing hin 
to sterile nonobjectivity. Fortunately the players are 
exceptionally fine and we get considerable pleasure 
from Julie Harris, who plays the tart with great 
charm, warmth, and an appealingly light comie touch, 
William 


nebulous writer with his own infectious personality 


as well as from Prince who invests the 


Olga Fabian, as 
the landlady, Martin Brooks and Marian Winters, as 


and gives a winning performance. 


the Jewish couple, Edward Andrews, as the American, 
and Catherine Willard as the girl’s mother, all turn in 
unusually fine performances. In fact, the performers 
are in the finest fettle which, unfortunately, only 
makes the play seem the more sterile. 

We in the audience who interpret art as life im- 
passioned and the theatre as the most communicable 
of arts are starving of malnutrition—artistie malnutri 
tion—and approach the stage and the great world it 
will give 
Surely at the banquet 


serve d 


opens on, hungry and eager for food that 
lift and lilt to jaded spirits. 
ight be 


carnished 


arranged there we m a joint of mean 


ingful substance with spiey evoeations, 
tempting courses that challenge definition, inviting 
sauces that ease, stimulating wines that confront pro- 
fundity with jollity, give insight for sadness and an 
inner glow where there appears to be only glitter and 
gluttony. Paradoxically, we suffer from undernour- 
ishment though apparently well fed—or perhaps just 

iously not well. We 

, 


too many cooks skilled ony in 


fed, since all is obv have cooks— 

hash of 
ine, fresh 
roulash of 


is the clean 


coneocting 


the eu 


presented with a 


left-overs—and no chefs, artists of 
inspired. We are 


faded camera 


and 


shots when what we need 


exposure of the poet who, with the humility born of 


perceptivity it stasy born of a gift of revela- 


tion, blesses us with his insight and strengthens us 
Then we will 


into the ni 


through new pass into the 


between acts and out cht after the 


curtain not staring blan same 
vacant 
‘acted n rhtily 
lity of 

Now we partake only 
t prostitution, 


se stage and 
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are granted one inevitable place for repose—under the 
table. When we left “I Am a Camera,” we felt we 
were crawling out from under the table, one whose 
cloth is dirty bed linen, not exactly a memory to be 
cherished or an experience to be recommended. 


THE CITIZENSHIP LABORATORY 
AT BATES COLLEGE 


Joun C. Donovan 


Bates College, Lewiston, Maine 


DurinG the autumn of 1950 the faculty of Bates 
College with the support of the Charles Irwin Travelli 
Fund of Boston adopted a new course, entitled the 
Citizenship Laboratory, which was to be offered by 
the department of government beginning in February 
1951. We have now completed the first semester of 
this new and in some respects unusual course, and a 
brief progress report may be of interest and value to 
educators in general. The purposes of this article 
are to describe the major features of the course and 
to appraise the course in the light of our brief and 
(we think) challenging experience. 

Need for the laboratory.—The Bates Citizenship 
Laboratory course is a frankly experimental project 
seeking to discover ways and means of stimulating 
college students in the direction of active and intelli- 
gent citizenship. In part the course offers the stu- 
dent an opportunity to learn something about prac- 
tical politics, but the broader purpose is to offer fresh 
insights into the current problems and the permanent 
goals of American democracy. We are seeking an 
approach which will be inspirational and which will 
give the student a sense of excitement and urgency 
concerning the public issues of his own day. 

Those of us who have worked on the preparation of 
the Citizenship Laboratory have had the feeling that 
American colleges have failed badly in their great 
task of providing specific training for the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship. The report which Dr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Reed prepared for the Citizenship Clearing 
House in 1950 clearly indicates that this is more than 
@ vague suspicion on our part. The even more re- 
cent report, “Goals for Political Science,” published 
in 1951 by the Committee for the Advancement of 
Teaching, Political Science Association, 
supports the Reeds’ contention that the American 
colleges and universities have been deficient in teach- 
ing the responsibilities of active citizenship to the 
average student.2, And here we must bear in mind 
that many students” do not take even 


American 


“average 


1T. H. and D. Reed. ‘‘Evaluation of Citizenship 
Training and Incentive in American Colleges and Uni- 
versities.’’ New York: Citizenship Clearing House, Feb- 
ruary, 1950. 
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one government course during their undergraduate 
careers.* 

Techniques used.—The principal device used at 
Bates to insure that the course is truly at a practical 
level is the close association of student and political 
leader. Put another way, the course has relied heav- 
ily on the co-operation and participation of people 
outside the academic world who have experience in 
politics, in government, and in community activities. 
During the first trial semester we invited some 20 
officials from every level of government and politics, 
starting at the local level and working up to the na- 
tional level, to come into the classroom and to serve 
as discussion leaders. 

Our assumption was that these people would be able 
to draw upon a wealth of experience; that they would 
frequently impart to the discussion a graphic, vivid 
quality not always available in the more orthodox 
course in government; that they might even bring into 
the classroom a sense of the urgency of current com- 
munity problems; and, finally, that they might offer 
the students insights into the workings of our demo- 
cratic system which are not always to be found on 
the printed pages of political science. While we do 
not profess to have any final answers to the challeng- 
ing problem of citizenship education at this early 
stage, we do have considerable faith in the efficacy 
of our particular approach—tentative though it may 
be. And we are especially convinced that these lead- 
ers from outside the academic world give the labora- 
tory a vitality and a sense of proximity to real issues 
which the college student finds most challenging. To 
us this seems highly important because what we are 
after primarily is a course which will inspire and 
challenge our students with a burning awareness of 
the enduring value of our democratic institutions. 

We have been fortunate during the first semester 

2See especially Chapter II of the report, entitled 
‘*Goals of Citizenship Edueation,’’ which includes prob- 
ably the best general statement of the problem to be 
found in print. 

3It should be pointed out that the Charles Irwin Tra- 
velli Fund first became interested in citizenship education 
as a result of its scholarship grants to undergraduates 
through selected New England colleges. <A first prere- 
quisite for a grant has long been evidence of leadership 
which would carry over into active citizenship in later 
life. Experience with these grants convinced the trustees 
of the fund that all undergraduates need more specific 
preparation in citizenship if they are to serve as respon- 
sible and mature citizens after graduation. 

It was the awareness of this problem on the part of the 
trustees of the fund that led directly to the establishment 
of the Citizenship Laboratory at Bates College. The 
trustees deserve full credit not only for initiating the 
course, but also for their continuing interest, constructive 
suggestions, and helpful guidance throughout the first 
year. Their splendid co-operation has. strengthened the 
course in countless ways, and the author is happy to have 
an opportunity to express his gratitude to them for the 


important role they have played in the development of the 
Citizenship Laboratory, 
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to have had the co-operation of many individuals of 
wide experience in public life and political organiza- 
tion. For example, our discussion leaders have in- 
cluded: an alderman, a ward chairman, an assistant 
county attorney, an extremely able city manager, two 
state legislators of broad experience, a man well 
versed in the political-action techniques of the CIO, 
the state chairman of one of our major parties, three 
experienced political reporters, a national committee- 
man, an unsuccessful but nonetheless politically knowl- 
edgeable candidate for Congress, and a Congressman 
who has served at every level of government. The 
course was designed to present those organizational 
and policy problems at all levels of government which 
are the concern of the alert citizen. 

The mechanics of the course may be described quite 
briefly. Sessions of the laboratory were held for one 
hour and a half twice each week throughout the 
semester. The class was limited to 12 students in 
order to provide for informal discussion and spon- 
taneous questioning. We had no desire to have “set 
speeches” delivered by the various invited guests. 
The typical discussion leader, advised of this in ad- 
vance, came prepared to devote not much more than 
a third of the time to the presentation of his own 
remarks. The remainder of the period, by far the 
more valuable portion, was given over to questions 
and answers and general discussion. It would be 
difficult, and perhaps unfair, to select high lights from 
a semester of diverse offerings, but it should be noted 
that the quality of the discussion was high and that 
the content of these sessions was considerably more 
than adequate, on an average, and at times it was 
superior. 

In addition to the regular discussions, the class was 
divided into two groups for purposes of conducting 
field investigations. One group analyzed in detail the 
manner in which the Republican Party managed its 
most recent Congressional campaign in our county, 
while the other group made a similar study of the 
organizational work of the Democratie Party in the 
same campaign. Both groups reported their findings 
orally to the class as a whole, and individual mem- 
bers of both groups prepared written reports for the 
director of the course. 

The class discussions and the field investigations 
provided practical experience for the students, and 
we consider the experience to have been most worth 
while. But we also deemed it desirable for the stu- 
dent to have the benefit of the rich body of literature 
available in this area. The books we used included: 
E. E. Schattschneider, “Party Government”; V. O. 
Key, “Politics, Parties and Pressure Groups”; P. 
Lazarsfeld and Associates, “The People’s Choice”; 
Carl Becker, “Modern Democracy”; A. N. Christen- 
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sen and E. M. Kirkpatrick, “The People, Politics and 
the Politician” (revised edition) ; H. F. Gosnell, “Get- 
ting Out the Vote”; J. Gaer, “The First Round”; and 
James Farley, “Behind the Ballots.” It might be of 
interest to know also that each student was expected 
to read a national newspaper each day in addition to 
the usual reading assignments. 

A tentative appraisal.—Those responsible for the 
Citizenship Laboratory were particularly anxious to 
have some understanding of student reaction to the 
course. Consequently each student was asked at the 
end of the semester to fill out a course-rating sheet 
anonymously. The results were considered quite en- 
couraging inasmuch as the entire class gave the course 
a top rating in both interest and value. Of perhaps 
even greater significance was the fact that the entire 
class indicated that the course had motivated them to 
take an active part in community political activity 
after college. It will perhaps be a decade before 
anyone can evaluate this properly, but certainly the 
immediate reaction has been good. There are, of 
course, questions for which a rating sheet does not 
provide the answers, and yet we take a measure of 
encouragement from the fact that we have prepared 
2 course which seems to have appeal for college stu- 
dents and which seems to have motivated them in the 
direction we had hoped that it would. 

No progress report would be complete without an 
indication of weaknesses and mistakes. For one 
thing, we now feel that the course might have been 
better integrated. In a course which features spon- 
taneity and a large number of outside speakers it is 
difficult to be as systematic as one might wish. But 
the effort to keep it systematic must be made. This 
year we have somewhat fewer discussion leaders 
(probably 15 rather than 20) with a few more op- 
portunities for the instructor to “tie things to- 
gether.” The laboratory aspect, and by that we mean 
having the students get out on their own in actual field 
investigations, was not perfectly exploited by any 
The students might have been trained for 
more acute questioning. 

In general, the directors of the Bates course feel 
that, while they may have only scratched the surface, 
they have, nevertheless, discovered valuable techniques 
for teaching the responsibilities of citizenship to col- 
The enthusiasm of this first group of 
students for the course was unusually high. We have 
been impressed also by the wealth of material that is 


means. 


lege students. 


available, presumably in almost any community, in 
the persons of experienced politicians and officials 
who are willing to co-operate in a venture of this sort. 
It is sometimes assumed that it is next to impossible 
to find articulate practitioners of “practical polities” 
and that it is diffieult to keep them to a fixed schedule. 
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Our experience has been otherwise. We found a 
large number of people covering a broad range of 
practical experience who were both willing and able 
to share of their knowledge with intelligent young 
men and women. For those who do not have the 
opportunity to offer a special course in citizenship 
training, as such, it might be appropriate to suggest 
that the possibilities for teaching state and local gov- 
ernment by means of this “laboratory” method would 
seem to be enormous. There is no exeuse for gradu- 
ating class after class of college students clinging to 
the notion that state and local government is the 
dullest subject imaginable. There is even less exeuse 
for graduating young men and women who have ab- 
solutely no conception of the responsibilities of citi- 
zenship or of how they might go about meeting those 
responsibilities. 

Our hopes for the future—We are most anxious 
to make it perfectly clear that the primary aim of the 
Citizenship Laboratory is to train alert, intelligent, 
courageous, and honest citizens. Although we view 
it as part of our task to study some of the problems 
of “practical polities,” 
inspiring and much more exciting than the production 
of “machine politicians” in the treacherous sense of 
that term. We would like to educate young men and 
women who would have the practical ability to make 
their influence felt in the community and who would, 
at the same time, have a real understanding of the 
traditional values of our democratic society. We 
realize, of course, that while the laboratory has a vital 
role to play in the curriculum, it does not stand alone. 
The laboratory at Bates College is one aspect of an 
entire plan of education, in which the basic values, 
institutions, and traditions of Western civilization 
We want to do everything possible 


our objective is much more 


are emphasized.‘ 


4 The broader objectives of the general-education pro 
gram as reflected in the curriculum and in campus extra- 
curricular life are explained in detail in the artiele by the 
president of the college, Charles F. Phillips, Schoo, AND 
Society, September 23, 1950 (72: 1866, pp. 197-201). 


Events 
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to get across to this college generation a sense of great 
purpose and an awareness that a democratic society 
stands for certain very real values. Without this 
awareness our young people could not long withstand 
the onslaught of the totalitarians. 

Above all, those of us who are close to the Citi- 
zenship Laboratory, are seriously concerned that this 
course shall stimulate, challenge, and inspire. We 
shall believe that we have failed, if we succeed in turn- 
ing out only lukewarm citizens. It is our interest in 
finding new and more effective methods of increasing 
the “intensity of feeling” of young Americans toward 
their own democracy which has led us into this field 
of citizenship education. 

Conclusion.—The Citizenship Laboratory is founded 
on the belief that democracy without active good citi- 
zenship is an empty sham; that intelligent young 
people can and ought to develop an understanding 
of the responsibilities of citizenship which will lead 
to participation in the political processes of this demo- 
cratic nation; and that the colleges must devote far 
more time, attention, and money in developing this 
kind of understanding than they ever have done 
before. 

As we see it, the American colleges have a definite 
obligation to do everything they can to bring into the 
civie life of this country at an early age men and 
women who are trained to be responsible in the public 
service and in the life of their dwn community. 

Whether we can succeed in the task we have set 
for ourselves is for the future (and perhaps we should 
remind ourselves that the future is shaped by human 
effort) to determine. Needless to say, it will take 
more than a few colleges to achieve really significant 
results. So far as we at Bates are concerned it will 
take more than one semester to chart the course. In 
the meantime we are delighted to have the oppor- 
tunity to continue the experiment and to join with 
those other American colleges and universities which 
are concerned with this central problem of training 
for citizenship. 





DOUBTFUL ARGUMENTS FOR A 
GOOD CAUSE 

SoME curious arguments are being put forward in 
the efforts to secure financial aid for private colleges 
and universities from businessmen. One of these 
arguments which may do harm to the future of higher 
education in general is the attempt to draw a distine- 
tion between publie and private, large and small in- 
stitutions. It is seriously open to doubt whether there 
is any evidence for the argument along these lines used 
by J. Ollie Edmunds, president, Stetson University 


(De Land, Fla.), in his article, “Don’t Let Washington 
Support the Colleges,” which appeared in Changing 
Times, the Kiplinger magazine. Private schools, he 
writes, 


have been doing a better job than the state in the pro- 
duetion of leaders in every walk of life—judged by their 
lifetime acomplishments gathered from the impartial 
records of ‘‘Who’s Who in America....’’ The leaders, 
thinkers, and builders are coming today from the small 
colleges . . . all out of proportion to the enrollments in 
these institutions. 
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To carry the argument further and claim qualitative 
differences between public and private institutions is 
to defeat the common cause for which all education 
stands or should stand. There is no warrant for such 
a statement, for example, that private institutions as 
contrasted with public 


are not content just to ‘‘educate’’ their students. They 
believe it their duty to teach the heart as well as the 
head, so one of their major objectives is to inspire their 
students to adopt high standards of personal character 
and conduct. 


A horrendous picture, including the “red” herring, 
is painted of what might happen to the independent 
private colleges, if businessmen failed to come to their 
financial aid and so drove them to accept Federal 
assistance. To cap the list of terrifying arguments, 
it is stated that, if businessmen “do not want ‘social- 
ized education,’ they had better invest in colleges.” 

Dr. Edmunds seems to forget that, without the 
products of what he chooses to call “socialized edu- 
cation,” his and other colleges and universities would 
have to close their doors. For the one American in- 
stitution that can be described as “socialized” is the 
system of public education—“socialized,” presumably, 
because it is supported by local, state, and Federal 
funds, but apparently without the dire results that 
should have manifested themselves. The attempt to 
see an analogy between “socialized education” and 
“socialized medicine,” whatever one’s opinion about 
the latter may be, simply will not hold. Those who so 
strenuously oppose Federal aid for higher education 
seem to have forgotten that all educational institu- 
tions are tax-exempt, a form of “socialization” which 
they do not propose to surrender. 

As has been indicated before, aid from private 
sources could conceivably be employed to control edu- 
cation as much as public funds could. The real task 
in the present critical financial status of institutions 
for higher education is not to close the door to public 
or private sources of aid, but to develop a formula 
whereby educational institutions can obtain‘ support 
from either source free from the danger of con- 
trol—I. L. K. 


A JOINT PROGRAM FOR INTERNSHIPS 
IN GENERAL EDUCATION, 1952-53 


TuE Committee on Internships in General Educa- 
tion announces that the Joint Program for Intern- 
ships in General Education, established a year ago 
in the undergraduate colleges of the University of 
Chicago and Columbia, Harvard, and Yale univer- 
sities, will be continued in 1952-53. The program is 
being financed by a grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York—a continuation of the original 
subsidy provided, as reported in ScHoou anp Society, 
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June 9, 1951. Institutions interested in general edu- 
cation are invited to nominate members of their fac- 
ulties for appointment as visiting teachers in one of 
the four co-operating universities. Twelve appoint- 
ments—three in each institution—will be made. Each 
visiting teacher is to be given a year’s leave of absence 
and will receive the same amount of salary from funds 
provided by the corporation as he would otherwise 
receive from his own institution plus an appropriate 
living allowance, if the living costs in the city visited 
are higher. Contributions to an annuity plan, if in 
existence, will be paid by the home institution, and 
social-security deductions will be made by the host 
institution: Visiting teachers will be allowed to par- 
ticipate in the general-education program, but with 
limited teaching responsibility in order to afford ample 
time for studying the program as a whole. 

Nominations should be made not later than Feb- 
ruary 1 to the Joint Program for Internships in Gen- 
eral Education, c/o L. H. Chamberlain, Columbia 
University, New York 27. The other members of the 
committee besides Dean Chamberlain are: William C. 
DeVane, dean, Yale College; David Owen, chairman, 
Committee on General Education, Harvard Univer- 
sity; and F. Champion Ward, dean of the College, 
the University of Chicago. 


THE AERA FELLOWSHIP IN EDUCA- 
TIONAL MEASUREMENT 


THE American Educational Research Association 
offers a fellowship in educational measurement, made 
possible by a grant from the World Book Company. 
The person selected will pursue graduate studies at 
either the predoctoral or postdoctoral level in the field 
of educational measurement at an institution of his 
choice in the metropolitan New York area. In addi- 
tion he will receive the benefits of a systematic pro- 
gram of practical experience in test research and 
development in the Division of Test Research and 
Service of World Book Company and other testing 
agencies. 


Candidates for the fellowship should be citizens of the 
United Statas or Canada, resident in either country, who 
are planning to pursue a professional career in the field 
of educational measurement in either of these countries. 
Candidates should have completed at least one year of 
graduate study in the field of educational measurement 
or a closely related field at a recognized institution. It 
is desirable that their training shall have included courses 
in statistics, educational measurements, educational psy- 
chology, or similar fields. School experience, preferably 
in the field of measurement—e.g., as a counselor or in a 
research department—is desirable but not essential. 
There are no limits as to age, sex, or marital status of 
the candidates, although preference will be given to ap- 
plicants under 35 years of age. 
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The fellowship, providing a stipend of $2,000, is 
awarded for a period of one year and is renewable 
for a second year at the discretion of the Fellowship 
Award Committee of the association, 1201 16th Street, 


Notes and News 


Vou. 75, No. 1935 


NW, Washington 6, D. C., from which may be ob- 
tained additional information and application blanks. 
Applications for the academic year 1952-53 must be 
received by March 1. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending January 14: 6. fa 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations Retirements 

Pau! L. Johnson, whose appointment as dean, Nor- 
folk (Nebr.) Junior College, was reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society, November 5, 1949, has assumed new 
duties as president, Jacksonville (Fla.) Junior Col- 
lege. 


Alfred T. Hill, whose appointment as director of 
the Dana Hall Schools (Tenacre, Dana Hall, and 
Pine Manor Junior College), Wellesley (Mass.), was 
reported in Scuoon aNnp Society, April 14, 1951, has 
been named president of the college to succeed Marie 
Warren Potter who will retire, June 30, after 22 
years of service. 


Jefferson B. Fordham, whose appointment as dean, 
College of Law, the Ohio State University, was re- 
ported in Scoot anp Society, June 28, 1947, will 
assume new duties, July 1, as dean, Law School, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, succeeding Owen J. Roberts, 
whose appointment was reported in these columns, 
August 21, 1948, and who retired, June 30, 1951. 
Paul W. Bruton, professor of law, is serving as 
acting dean. 


John Ritchie, III, professor of law, University of 
Virginia, will assume new duties, July 1, as Daniel 
N. Kirby Professor of Law and dean, School of Law, 
Washington University (Saint Louis), succeeding 
Wayne L. Townsend, whose appointment was reported 
in Scnoou anp Society, September 1, 1945, and who 
resigned in 1951 to devote his entire time to teaching 
as Distinguished Service Professor of Law. Thomas 
G. Roady is assistant dean. 


Ivan M. Stone, professor of government, Beloit 
(Wis.) College, has been appointed dean of the col- 
lege to succeed Hermon H. Conwell, whose retirement 
after 16 years of service was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, December 22, 1951. Andrew H. Whiteford, 
director of the college’s Logan Museum of Anthro- 
pology, is on sabbatical leave of absence in Popayan 
(Colombia), where he is continuing research in the 
social anthropology of the southern section of the 
country, begun in 1947 under the auspices of the 
museum and continuing through a grant from the 


Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Re- 
search. 


F. Haydn Williams, acting assistant professor of 
marketing, transportation, and foreign trade, Uni- 
versity of Washington (Seattle 5), has been ap- 
pointed assistant dean, Fletcher School of Law 
(Medford, Mass.). 


Daniel Waite Marshall, whose appointment as in- 
structor in education, Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University, was reported in ScHOOoL AND 
Society, December 1, 1951, has been given additional 
duties as assistant to the dean of the school. 


Emerson C. Shuck, dean, Graduate School, Bowling 
Green (Ohio) State University, has been appointed 
director of the 1952 summer session. 


The Reverend William F. Jenks, C.SS.R., of New 
York City, has been named director of a workshop 
on special education of the exceptional child that will 
be conducted at the Catholic University of America 
(Washington, D. C.), June 13-24. The workshop 
precedes the summer session (June 30-August 9) 
which will offer among many courses a course for 
teachers of sight-saving classes and teachers of classes 
in braille. 


Phyllis Turnbull, instructor in Spanish, Smith Col- 
lege (Northampton, Mass.), will be the director of a 
group of students specializing in the study of Span- 
ish language and literature that will spend the aca- 
demic year 1952-53 in Spain. The junior year in 
Spain will replace the year of study in Mexico, a 
program started in 1937. 


Nellie T. English, whose appointment as educa- 
tional director, Columbia (S. Car.) Hospital, was re- 
ported in Scuoon anp Society, September 17, 1949, 
has assumed new duties as educational director, Hill- 
crest Memorial Hospital School of Nursing, Tulsa 
(Okla.). 

James Leonard Cary was recently appointed adviser 
of student activities, Howard University (Washing- 
ton, D. C.). 


Recent Deaths 

Estella M. Whitted, a member of the staff of the 
department of English (1917-43), Indiana University, 
died, January 5. 
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Clarence Kimball, mathematics master, Lawrence- 
ville (N. J.) School, died, January 8, at the age of 
fifty-seven years. Mr. Kimball had served as instruc- 
tor in mathematics, Princeton University, before going 
to the Lawrenceville School in 1926. 


Gerald A. Cowan, instructor in mathematical en- 
gineering, University of Cincinnati, died, January 8, 
at the age of forty-nine years. Mr. Cowan, who had 
held posts (1934-41, 1945-51) in business organiza- 
tions, had served the university since the fall of 1951. 


Henry Charles Link, vice-president, Psychological 
Corporation, New York 36, died, January 9, at the 
age of sixty-two years. Dr. Link had served as in- 
dustrial psychdlogist and director of education (1917- 
19), Winchester Repeating Arms Company; director 
of education (1919-23), U. S. Rubber Company; 
business and advertising manager (1923-31), Lord 
and Taylor and Gimbel Brothers; and secretary- 
treasurer and head of the market research division 
(1931-42) and vice-president (since 1942), Psycho- 
logical Corporation. 


Russell Halderman Wagner, chairman, School of 
Speech and Drama, University of Virginia, died, 
January 9, at the age of fifty-seven years. Dr. Wagner 
had served as assistant profesor of English and 
speech (1919-22),-~Adrian (Mich.) College; (1922- 
23), Davidson (N. Car.) College; associate professor 
of speech (1923-26), Iowa State College (Ames); 
from instructor to associate professor (1926-47), 
Cornell University; and professor of speech and 
chairman of the school (since 1947), University of 
Virginia. 

Amos Chesley York, dean, Portia Law School (Bos- 
ton), died, January 10, at the age of sixty-seven years. 
Dr. York had served as professor of law (1908-40), 
Suffolk University (Boston); and in the Portia Law 
School as professor of law (1908-30), president (since 
1925), Calvin Coolidge College of Liberal Arts, and 
dean (since 1943). 


Isaac Morene Anderson, former professor of Greek, 
Augustana College (Rock Island, Ill.), died, January 
10, at the age of eighty-three years. Dr. Anderson 
had served as professor of Greek (1895-1904), Gusta- 
vus Adolphus College (Saint Peter, Minn.); and 
professor (1904-13, 1914-retirement), Augustana 
College. 


William Bacon Bailey, economist (1921-47), Travel- 
ers Insurance Company, and former professor of 
practical philanthropy, Yale University, died, January 
10, at the age of seventy-eight years. Dr. Bailey had 
served the university as assistant (1897-99), instrue- 
tor (1900-04), assistant professor of political eco- 
nomy (1905-14), assistant professor of social service 
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(1913-17), and Gilbert L. Stark Professor of Prac- 
tical Philanthropy (1917-21). 


Coming Events 

The National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools will hold its third annual meeting in Saint 
Louis, January 25-26, with the participants consider- 
ing the theme, “Citizens Assembly on Education.” At 
the dinner, January 25, the speakers will be: Roy E. 
Larsen, chairman, Henry Toy, Jr., director, and Leo 
Perlis, secretary of the commission; Charles Allen 
Thomas, president, Monsato Chemical Co.; George 
Gallup, director, American Institute of Public 
Opinion; and Mrs. Eugene Meyer, of the Washington 
Post. 


To provide an opportunity for young deaf men and 
women to survey the future in mutual discussion, 
Gallaudet College (Washington 2, D. C.) will hold a 
Student Institute, January 28-February 1. The 
theme will be “Prospects for the Young Deaf Student 
—Vocation: Higher Education,” and the program 
will include forums, attendance on college classes, 
participation in student activities, and a summing up 
of the week’s program on Friday. 


anand) LY; L 


CARSKADON, THOMAS R. How Much Do You Know 
about Alcohol. Pp. 31. Association Press, 291 Broad- 
way, New York 7. 1951. 10 cents. 

There has been a lot of careful, scientific research in unt- 
versities, in medical schools, in hospitals, laboratories, etc., 
on this subject ; this is a report on some of the findings. 


Chenging Patterns of Scholarship and the Future of Re- 
search Libraries: A Symposium in Celebration of the 
200th Anniversary of the Establishment of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Library. Pp. x+133. University 
of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia 4. 1951. 
on of the symposium at the first session, May 8, 

vul, 





COSTELLO, HARRY TODD. Books for a College Stu- 
dent’s Reading. Pp. vit+92. Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 1951. $1.00. 

This book Hst is a fourth edition, rewritten, listing about 
800 books recommended for development reading. 
e 


DOLCH, EDWARD W. Better Reading in Your Schools. 
Pp. 38. The Garrard Press, 119-123 West Park Ave- 
nue, Champaign, Ill. 1951. Free. 

This is a brief survey of the problems the supervisor will 
look for and of the methods many schovl systems have used 
to attack these problems. 


ECKLEY, ROBERT 8., AND JACK CHERNICK. £Eco- 
nomic Development in Southwestern Kansas. Part I. 
The Economy of Southwestern Kansas: A Preliminary 
Statement. Pp. 80. Illustrated. Bureau of Business 
Research, The University of Kansas, Lawrence. 1951. 
Copies may be obtained upon request. 

Part one of eleven parts. 


FISHBEIN, MORRIS, AND LESLIE W. IRWIN. 
First-Aid Training: A Study and Practice Book. Pp. 
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vili+ 232. Illustrated. 

Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16. 

4 third and revised edition. 
e 


FOREMAN, W. JAMES, AND ROBERT S. ECKLEY. 
Economic Development in Southwestern Kansas. Part 
Agriculture. Pp. 202. Illustrated. Bureau of 
Business Research, The University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
1951. Copies may be obtained on request. 
This work is presented with the hope that it will provide 
both agriculturists and businessmen with a tool for form- 
ing judgments about agricultural policies advantageous to 
themselves and the area. 


Lyons & Carnahan, 2500 
1951. 


GREENLEAF, WALTER J. 

Course for Counselors.’’ Office of Education, FSA, 
Vocational Division Bulletin No. 247. Pp. v+193. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
1951. 45 cents. 
The science of occupations is a relatively new fleld of study. 
A few colleges and universities have been experimenting 
with such courses, but counselor trainers have not yet 
developed standard practices for systematic instructions in 
occupations, 


‘*Oecupations: A Basic 


‘¢Inventories of Apparatus and Materials for Teaching 
Science. Vol. III. Technical Colleges, Part 3. Agri- 
cultural Sciences.’’ Unesco Publication No. 839. Pp. 
139. Columbia University Press, New York 27. 1952. 
$2.50. 

Another in the series of inventories presented by Unesco 
for teaching science at all levels. 


MACHIAVELLI, NICCOLO. The Prince: The Famous 
Analysis of Statesmanship and Power. Pp. 138. The 
New American Library of World Literature, Inc., 501 
Madison Avenue, New York 22. 1952. 35 cents. 
This world-renowned study reveals the techniques and 
strategy of gaining and keeping political control.  Intro- 
duction by the late Christian Gauss, 


MARX, MELVIN H. (Editor). 
Contemporary Readings. Pp. xi+585. 
Company, New York 11. 1951. $5.00. 
This book offers a collection of recent papers on problems 
of scientific theory construction in psychology (Part 1) 
and an anthology of representative writings from the most 
prominent contemporary psychological theorists (Part 2). 


MOODIE, HELEN (Prepared by). Progress in the At- 
lantic Community. Pp. 40. Department of Liaison, 


Psychological Theory: 
Maemillan 


Vou. 75, No. 1935 


Federal Union, Inc., 700 Ninth Street, NW, Washing- 
ton 1, D.C. 1951. 20 cents; quantity rates. 
Summaries of: Schuman Plan, OEEC, Council of Europe, 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, Pleven Plan, and At- 
lantic Union Plan. 

e 


OGG, ELIZABETH. ‘‘Why Some Women Stay Single.’’ 
Publie Affairs Pamphlet No. 177. Pp. 31. Public 
Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16. 
1951. 25 cents; quantity rates. 

This takes a look at various types of family life to see how 


they shape a young girl's attitude toward herself and the 
opposite sex, 





THE HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Efficient, Discriminating, Professional 
Service 


Instructors wishing to explore the possibilities in 
their fields, and administrators searching for good 
instructors are urged to communicate with us. 
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